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REDCLIFFE CHURCH, BRISTOL. 


CANYNGE TIE MERCHANT, PENN THE ADMIRAL, AND CHATTERTON THE “ MARVELLOUS BOY.” 


fT\HOSE of our readers who have pushed 

through the close, crowded, commercial 
and manufacturing Redcliffe Street, Bristol, will 
remember how Redcliffe Church graduaHy re- 
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veals its varied beauty and magnificence to the 

beholder. The rich tower, the west front, the 

noble north porch, and the elevation of the build- 

ing, above the busy world at-its feet, combine to 
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justify the proud description of “ the finest parish 
church in England.” Nor is the beauty all 
outside; the interior is an architectural poem, 
full of that suggestive power which stirs the 
imagination and calls up a thousand rich associa- 
tions. That long vista of sculptured stone, the 
“{hich embowed roof,” the antique and graceful 
pillars, have all the impressiveness of true poetry. 

hen the question will arise, who founded this 
noble pile? Is an answer confidently given? 
Yes. In the streets of the old city you will, very 
likely, be told that William Canynge, “ the richest 
merchant of Bristol,” built St. Mary, Redcliffe. 
Perhaps some may add that Simon de Burton, 
Mayor of Bristol, began to build in 1292, and 
William Canynge the Elder finished about 1370. 
This seems so careful a decision that most are 
disposed to receive it, and depart, marvelling 
much that two Bristol merchants should have 
been able to raise so glorious a monument. Not 
two, however, but a dozen names may claim to be 
registered on the founders’ roll. Besides Burton, 
William Canynge, Senior, and William Canynge, 
Junior, there are the Harringtons, Hungerfords, 
Cradocks, Medes, Sturtons, Dyricks, Says, Grants, 
Cheyneys, Fulks, Fitzwarrens, Straffords, Berk- 
leys, and Montacutes, who aided, at various times, 
in the erection of the church. 

Redcliffe Church contains the monuments of 
two once famous men. On the canopied tomb, 
under the centre window of the south transept, 
lies the figure of a man clad in mayor’s robes, 
whose epitaph speaks more of earth than of 
heaven. We are told that he was “the richest 
merchant in Bristol,” that he was five times 
mayor, employed 800 workmen, and was the 
owner of nine ships, the names and tonnage 
of which are carefully given. We also learn 
that, about seven years before his death, he 
took orders. This was William Canynge the 
Younger, so famous in Bristol annals. The 
merchant did not trust to sentimental emotions 
for the preservation of his name; he left a good 
round sum for the celebration of his funeral, with 
due pomp, and also for prayers and the burning 
of wax tapers. In the year 1470, four years 
before his death, he gave to Redcliffe Church a 
collection of presents, the very mention of which 
sounds like profanity, and .bewilders a Protestant 
of the nineteenth century. What can the reader 
make of the following items ?—“an image of God 
Almighty,” a “heaven made of timber.” This 


puppet-show, by which the ecclesiastics of the age 
tried to set before the eyes of the rude people 
the facts connected with the resurrection of the 
Saviour. Such was the ritualism of old times. 

The reader may here be fitly reminded, that 
near the Canynge msnument the child Chatterton 
was accustomed to sit, forming, amid the solemn 
stillness of the church, the strange fancies which 
took their final shape in the “ poems of Rowley.” 

The south transept contains the monument of 
the once renowned admiral, William Penn, father 
of the famous founder of Pennsylvania. Here are 
contrasts! The father, a man of war, rests in one 
of England’s noblest churches; the son, the 
apostle of a peace society, sleeps in a secluded 
burial-ground amidst the solitudes of the Buck- 
inghamshire hills. The emblems of battle are on 
the tomb of the one, the wild heath forms a 
wreath on the grass-covered grave of the other. 
Torn banners and a rusty sword speak of the 
father’s deeds; a flourishing colony and a noble 
city beyond the Atlantic proclaim the fame of the 
son. The monument of the admiral, nevertheless, 
whispers of peace. We are told that, at the last, 
he, “with a gentle and even gale, arrived and 
anchored in his last and best port,” on the 16th 
of September, 1674. 

But St. Mary, Redcliffe, is linked with another 
name, which invests the ancient pile with a 
peculiar mystery. This church was one of the 
schools of the boy Thomas Chatterton. Had we 
seen that strange-looking Bristol Blue-coat boy 
sitting by the tomb of Canynge, we might have 
deemed him a truant idler; yet that child lived 
to perplex wits, sages, and scholars, and then 
died, a starving suicide, in a London garret. 

It may seem superfluous to say that Thomas 
Chatterton was born on the 20th November, 1752,. 
educated in the mere elements of learning at 
| Colston’s Blue-coat school, and apprenticed to 
| Mr. Lambert, a Bristol attorney, from whom he 
| parted in wrath in 1770. Surely all this is 
| commonplace enough: a birth, a charity school, 
an apprenticeship, and a quarrel with a master. 
!Is not that the ordinary prose of every-day life? 
| Yes; but now look at the poetry underneath. 
At the age of six years and a half, the sleeping 
| mind of the boy was awakened by the sight of an 
| ancient manuscript brought from the muniment- 
| room in Redcliffe Church. “ He fell in love with 
| it,” said his mother; and from that moment his 
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young heart was wedded to romance. 


was matched by a “hell made of timber.” After was fair to behold, but she carried in her hand 
this item, we have, quite appropriately, “devils to the cypress and the yew. The child now quickly 
the number of thirteen.” No attempt is made to’ learned to read, and old books soon became the 
explain this odd number, making a baker’s dozen. | gods of his heart. The Saturday’s half-holiday 
What could such images and apparatus be in-' was a day of strange work. A small room in his 
tended for? Simply to furnish the “Easter mother’s house had come to be regarded as the 
sepulchre,” and form part of that singular Easter boy’s own, in which he kept what the poor 
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wondering relations called “his rubbish.” Yes, 
it did look very much like rubbish: a large piece 
of ochre, some charcoal-powder, black-lead dust, 
and sheets of old parchment. It seemed as if he 
were endeavouring to imitate the writing and 
figures seen on the old documents in Redcliffe 
Church, and to give the appearance of antiquity 
to new parchments. How dirty he did make 
himself on those Saturday afternoons! No won- 
der that poor Mrs. Chatterton was angered, almost 
beyond endurance, by the grimy appearance of 
her son at tea on Saturdays. Perhaps the boy 
Chatterton thus came in time to muse: “If I, 
a poor Blue-coat boy, declare these antique- 
looking poems which I have written to be mine, 
nobody will notice them; if I say they were 
found by me amidst heaps of ancient and 
long-neglected parchments in the old chests 
in the Redcliffe muniment-room, curiosity will 
certainly lead the antiquaries and lovers of 
medizeval poetry to read, and perhaps to admire.” 

Full of this idea, he began his extraordinary 
course of literary forgery, before his sixteenth 
year. In September, 1768, the new bridge at 
Bristol was finished, and in that month the 
readers of Felix Farley’s Brisiol Journal read 
something startling. A short poem, written in 
old English, appeared in the newspaper, con- 


taining a vivid description of the opening of the 


old bridge, three centuries before. Who had 
written it? The rumour ran that the author was 
a Bristol monk of the fifteenth century, named 
Rowley, chaplain in the family of the great 
merchant, William Canynge. Where had so 
remarkable a document lain hidden so long? 
Who had discovered it? The queries wore slowly 
answered. The boy Chatterton had discovered 
the ancient MS. in an old chest, where the 
Canynge records had long been kept. More 
gould not be learned from Chatterton, though the 
very dons of Bristol questioned him in the style 
magisterial and mood imperative. The youth 
turned sulky, and refused to answer any more 
questions. Here was a nice problem for anti- 
quaries! an ancient poem discovered by a poor 
boy; a poet, too, of high power, whose very name 
had been unknown to the old chroniclers. It was 
most puzzling. No one, of course, suggested that 
Chatterton might have written the whole himself. 
‘The notion was absurd; a poor Blue-coat boy, 
working in an attorney’s office, exhibit such a 
power of painting the olden times, and with all 
the old colouring too! Certainly not. 

Chatterton next appears as the discoverer of 
ancient histories. Mr. Barrett, a surgeon of Bristol, 
was engaged in compiling a history of the famous 
city. Chatterton brought the anxious topographer 
copies of ancient documents, which threw a flood 
of light over the dark ages of Bristol. What 





could be more fortunate? the precious accounts 
were duly printed, and may be read in Barrett’s 
“ History of Bristol.” 

To the monk Rowley was ascribed the author- 
ship of all. The boy had previously played off a less 
serious, but personally a more provoking, trick 
upon a Bristol tradesmen named Burgum. The 
gentleman had a great reverence for titles and 
pedigrees. Imagine, then, Burgum’s ecstasy of de- 
light when the Blue-coat boy gravely showed him 
a document, entitled “An Account of the Family 
of De Bergham from the Norman Conquest.” 
Hereavas honour! Mr. Burgum’s heart and purse 
were opened; he gave Chatterton five shillings 
for linking him with the chivalry of Normandy! 
The boy in a short time, not only brought a sup- 
plement to the first pedigree, but a poem written 
in the time of Edward II., by a John de Bergham. 
After the strange boy’s sad end, a harrowing sus- 
picion seized Mr. Burgum, and he rushed with his 
pedigree to the Heralds’ College. We will not 
describe the information there politely and coolly 
given; we beseech the reader to imagine it. 

This was not the only family tree designed 
by the Bristol Blue-coat boy. Mr. Stephens, 
breeches-maker, of Salisbury, wished to ascer- 
tain his coat-of-arms. Chatterton gratified the 
gentleman, and also informed him, with due 
heraldic gravity, that he, the said breeches-maker, 
was descended from “ Stephen, Earl of Aummerle, 
in 1095.” Our readers will not forget that much 
knowledge of old history, and no slight acquaint- 
ance with heraldry, were necessary to give such 
fictitious documents the appearance of truth. 

But Chatterton had higher aims than the inven- 
tion of pedigrees. He informed a leading publisher, 
in 1768, of the existence of “the oldest dramatic 
piece extant,” written by one Rowley. Surely a 
London publisher would nibble, if not bite, at 
such a bait. No answer came; and the ambitious 
Bristol youth took a bold step. He sent to 
Horace Walpole a packet of manuscripts, on “The 
Rise of Painting in England,” declaring them to 
be the work of Rowley, a priest of the fifteenth 
century. Here was something indeed. Who was 
this Mr. Chatterton, the fortunate discoverer of 
such precious relics? perhaps a quiet, affluent, 
literary gentleman, living in elegant seclusion near 
Bristol, like Walpole himself at Twickenham. A 
polite and most complimentary answer was sent 
to Chatterton, in which some natural inquiries 
were made respecting the original manuscripts. 
The youth now probably thought the road to fame 
was open, and informed the fashionable and fas- 
tidious Walpole that he was but an attorney’s 
apprentice, eager to devote himself to a literary 
life. He also forwarded more ancient manuscripts, 
in which three poets, unknown before, made their 
appearance. Matters had now become provoking 
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and mysterious. Here was no gentleman after all, 
but an unknown attorney’s apprentice claiming 
the protection and patronage of Strawberry Hill! 
But were the manuscripts really written by this 
strange Rowley? Walpole was puzzled, and called 
in the aid of his two poetic friends, Mason and 
Gray. They.pronounced the poems to be clever 
forgeries, and Walpole wrote a cool note to 
Chatterton, advising him to attend to his business 
and become a thriving attorney. The proud spirit 
of the youth was stung. He soon after quarrelled 
with his master, who. deemed him insane, and 
determined to go to London, where he declared 
fame and fortune would be found. Some friends 
subscribed a few guineas, he had received promises 
of engagements from London publishers, and the 
prospect was not in reality very dark. The youth, 
haying reached the metropolis, lodged first in 
Shoreditch, and afterwards in Brooke Street, Hol- 
born. His conduct was now extraordinary; he 
wrote home declaring himself to be on the high 
road to fame and fortune. In one letter he ex- 
ultingly cries out, “ Bravo, boys! up we go!” in 
another, written about a month before his death, 
he says, “My company is courted everywhere,” 
and speaks of himself as the intimate associate of 
eminent persons. Yet during a great part of this 
time he was on the verge of absolute want. He 
had, indeed, obtained access to publishers, and his 
pocket-book contains various entries of sums paid 
for articles in magazines; but time was wanted to 
work his way, and starvation was gradually ap- 
proaching. He lodged, during the last ten weeks 
of his life, at No. 4, Brooke Street, Holborn, in a 
“ garret-room,” where his landlady, “ Mrs. Angel, 
sack-maker,”* gradually awoke to the conviction 
that her young and strange lodger was in a sad 
state of poverty. The weekly rent was indeed 
paid to the day, but the signs of want could not be 
mistaken. One loaf lasted him for a week, and a 
stale one was always bought. Two days before 
death came, the baker refused even the stale loaf, 
until three shillings and sixpence, then due, were 
paid. That money was found. A little more must 
have been obtainedas the next day the young 
man purchased from Mr. Cross, a neighbouring 
chemist, a little arsenic “for an experiment!” 
When about to go up to his room that evening, 
August 24th, Mrs. Angel was struck by a peculiar 
gentleness in his manner, and by his kissing her 
when he bade “ good night.” The next morning, 
the young Bristol poet, the author of Rowley’s 
poems, was found dead, a suicide, in his eighteenth 
year. Alone, he kad dreamed when a child, in 
Redcliffe Church; alone, he bad toiled over his 
parchments in his little room in his mother’s 
house; and alone, he died in the heart of London. 
The state of his room spoke plainly of the bitter 
* Dressmaker ; sack was then the name for a ladj’s dress, 





and resentful feelings which agitated his spirit 
in his last mortal hour. His papers were torn 
into fragments and scattered about the room, and 
on one small piece were the words: “ My curse to 
Bristol.” Yet in that city his mother and sister 
were then rejoicing in his prosperity, and looking 
for the meeting at Christmas, which he had 
promised them. The people of his native place 
had often called him “mad,” and the coroner’s 
jury brought in a verdict of felo de se. The printed 
report of the inquest has been declared to be a 
forgery. Even the grave of the unfortunate poet 
has been matter for discussion. Where is he 
buried? In the workhouse burial-ground, Shoe 
Lane, say the greater number, and Mr. Godwin 
produces an entry from the burial-register, which 
seems decisive :—‘August 28th, 1770, William 
Chatterton, Brooke Street.” Some one has added 
the words “ the poet.” Every part of this entry 
agrees with the fact except the “ William,” in- 
stead of Thomas. But others assert that the body 
is really buried in Redcliffe churchyard, relying 
on a positive statement said to have been made by 
the mother of Chatterton—that the corpse was 
brought to Bristol by wagon, and buried at night 
by Phillips the sexton. The grave is said to have 
been made on the “right hand of the lime-tree 
standing in the middle of the paved walk.” It 
would certainly be more pleasant to believe that 
the bones of “the marvellous boy” rests near the 
places which first moved his imaginative mind, than. 
that the bones were scattered long ago, when the 
market was built on the Shoe Lane burial-ground. 
After the death of Chatterton, a furious con- 
troversy arose. Had the remarkable poems been 
really written by the monk Rowley? This was 
maintained by Dean Miller, the antiquary Jacob 
Bryant, Dr. Glynn, Dr. Symons, and Dr. Sherwin, 
and by Mr. Catcott, Bristol, who had bought and 
sold them as originals. These gentlemen argued 
with force, that it was impossible for a Blue-coat 
boy of fifteen or sixteen years of age to have 
written such pogms as the “Song of Ella,” or 
“Canynge’s Feast,” and to have imitated so closely 
the old English of ‘the fifteenth century. Dean 
Miller, in his enthusiasm, placed Rowley above 
Homer and on a level with Shakespeare, and 
published the poems in a rich quarto volume. 
But there were greater names on the other side. 
Dr. Johnson, the poets Mason, Gray, and Southey, 
Horace Walpole, the critics Tyrwhitt, Warton, 
Sir Herbert Croft, Malone, George Steevens, 
Pinkerton, Gough, and George Chalmers, stoutly 
asserted all the poems to be the works of 
Chatterton himself. The public agreed in this 
judgment; but then rose the cry, ‘“ What a genius 
was allowed to perish in a Holborn garret!” The 
language of Johnson, when his prejudices allowed 





him to read the poems of the uneducated student, 
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was: “This is the most extraordinary young man | years before, the starving poet left his “curse to 
that has encountered my knowledge.” Bristol;” but the old city has done late honour 
Are there any visible memorials of this boy-| to the name of her wayward but wonderful child. 
poet ? The London house in which he so| In 1853 a new stone was placed over the grave of 
miserably perished has disappeared, now forming | Chatterton’s father and mother. 
a part of Mecking’s furnishing warehouse. Four-| Redcliffe Church will for many ages be asso- 
teen years after Chatterton’s death, Philip Thick- | ciated with the strange story of Chatterton. Few 
nesse, Esq., raised a monument to the poet at| will gaze on the monument of the merchant- 
St. Catharine’s Hermitage, near Bath. At length, | prince, William Canynge, and not think of the 
after several refusals by the parish authorities, a | wonderful child who once made a poem from the 
monument was erected, close to Redcliffe Church, | sculptured marble. The magnificent architecture 
in the year 1840, by public subscription. The| of the church will recall the image of the Blue- 
figure of Chatterton, in the dress of a Blue-coat | coat boy whose imagination saw the men of 
boy, stands on the summit of the monument, | bygone ages clustering round yon columns, or 
holding the poem “Ella” in his hand. Seventy | moving down the nave. 











NO MORE NOVELTY IN ERROR THAN IN TRUTH. 
BY THE REV. J. B, OWEN, M.A., INCUMBENT OF ST. JUDE’S, CHELSEA. 


T is easier to define the symptoms of a “ Ye shall not surely die.” Truth pledged its own 
disease than to prescribe its remedy. | immortality to man on his primitive obedience; 
Some have light enough to perceive the "error promised even more—“ Ye shall be as gods” 
bad signs of the times, but too little to |—to man’s disobedience. In the multiplied re- 
adopt the only hope of their amendment. | productions of that ancestral heresy, “ye shall be 
The authoress of that shadowy, fantastic book, | as gods, knowing good and evil,” lies the germ 
“The Night Side of Nature,” in her more recent | of every falsification of truth in successive forms 
publication on Spiritualism, complains, so far | of error, every one of them alleging authority on 
truly, that “theology is more and more tending|a par with the Divine. Satan has no interest 
to formalism, and science to materialism. Men | in error, apart from its demolition of the founda- 
do not live by faith. They hold it: it does not/ tions of truth, hence naturally there is a con- 
hold them. How is religion to be made a living | structive immutability in error analogous to the 
power, instead of a dead formula? Has God | eternal unchangeableness of truth. Consequently 
withdrawn himself from the world; or is it that | it may be affirmed of both: “They are.the same 
the world is withdrawing itself from God ?” yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” Are you athirst 
Did it never occur to this and kindred writers, | for novelty? you will no more find it in the Dead 
that spiritualism itself is one of the worst of these | Sea tides of “ man’s devices,” than in the inspired 
“dead formulas” by which “the world withdraws | verities of the sacred Pool of Siloam. The wise 
itself from Divine teaching; like Saul, who, when | king said, “The thing that hath been, it is that 
he had fallen from God, and the Spirit of the Lord | which shall be; and that which is done is that 
departed from him, made the matter worse by | which shall be done: and there is no new thing 
having recourse to witchcraft and familiar spirits? | under the sun. Is there anything whereof it may 
It was always so, as it is now, men realise the | be said, This is new ?” : 
mischief in which their unbelief involves them, “Do you believe that 2?” “said a sceptic to his 
but not the unbelief which involves the mischief. | fellow-traveller in a railway carriage. 
Hence their cry for succour is, not, “ Lord, I be- | “Ido,” was the reply; “there is nothing new.” 
lieve, help thou mine unbelief ;” but, like the too “Ts not the electric telegraph a new thing? and 
superstitious Athenians, they “spend their time | gas, magnetism, and the like ie 
in nothing else, but either to tell, or to hear some} “No; they are simply new applications of old 
new thing.” natural forces, like the powers of steam or pneu- 
I would to God his Holy Spirit vouchsafed me ; matics.” 
the grace and power to persuade you who read| “ Well, the rock-oil they call petroleum, is not 
those lines that there are no new things, whether | that new ?” : 
in truth or error. Every error is the counterfeit, | His companion paused, and I ventured to inter- 
or contradiction, of its counterpart truth. Thus | pose the suggestion that “ petroleum, or rock-oil, 
the first temptation, based upon a falsity which | even as a discovery, was as old as the oldest book 
man received for fact, implied both. The truth | in the Bible.” 
said, “ Ye shall surely die;” the error affirmed, | Petroleum in the Bible!” the sceptic sneered; 
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“that won’t do for me, without chapter and 
verse.” 

“Here they are, sir,’ I replied, quoting Job 
(xxix. 6), who, recalling his sources of wealth in 
the days of his prosperity, said, “I washed my 
steps with butter, and the rock poured me out rivers 
of oil.” “There’s your petroleum, sir; nor was its 
possession confined to an individual—the whole 
nation of Israel enjoyed it, as you may read in 
Deut. xxxii. 13: ‘He made him suck honey out of 
the rock, and oil out of the flinty rock.’ ” 

The unbeliever was surprised, and so far silenced. 

Returning from this digression, we assert that 
there are no new errors, simply because there 
are no new truths. The novelty is invariably one 
of form, or of application, or of appearance; the 
substantial realities are old “as the everlasting 
hills.” So of the pretentious novelties of our own 


times we repeat the challenge: “Is there any- | 


thing whereof it may be said, This is new P” 

Is ritualism new, when St. Paul condemned it, 
as “the old leaven” of the ancient church, by the 
declaration: “The kingdom of God is not meat 
and drink, but righteousness, peace, and joy in 
the Holy Ghost?” 

Is materialism new, when its general theory is 
typified in every detail of idolatry which deifies 
stocks and stones and all the host of heaven, 
eternalising creation with the attributes of its 
Creator ? 

Is rationalism new, which, in the language of 
one of its writers, “sets up the strong present 
tense against all the rumours of wrath, past or to 
come, and insists: No law can be sacred to man 
but that of his nature,” when, in the same spirit, | 


Pharaoh challenged Moses: “Who is the Lord, | 


that I should obey his voice?” 

Is spiritualism new, which, in the tone of old 
apostasies, “turns from the faith to give heed 
to seducing spirits,” consulting indifferently the 


sacred Urim and Thummim of the Temple, and | 


the witches’ séance at Endor; and, in its more 
refined and modern phase, places on the same 
footing of didactic reverence “the Indian, 
Assyrian, Egyptian, and classic mythologies with 


the Hebrew traditions,’ and dares to include in_ 


the same profane bracket of equality, as teachers 
of their race, Plato, Swedenborg, and Jacob 
Behmen with the Lord Jesus Christ?” It is the 
blasphemy of the Philistines, lodging the ark of 
the covenant in the house of Baal, or Pompey 
setting up his statue in the Temple of Jerusalem, 
or the blind toleration, if not contemptuous 
impartiality, of the Pantheon, which would have 
allotted a shrine, among the rest of its sculptures, 
to a material image of God. 


Well may the only inspired revelation of the | ° 


Divine will exhort us against “the wisdom of this 
Lica ’ . e,e . I, 
world;” against “oppositions of science falsely so 


called;”’ against the treacherous comminglings 
of “Christ with Belial;” “the temple of God 
with idols;” or “he that believeth with an 
infidel.” The peril is in their contact; the safety 
lies in coming out from among them, and being 
separate from all that is “earthly, sensual, and 
devilish,” and cleaving, with singleness of eye and 
simplicity of faith, to “the wisdom from above, 
which is first pure and then peaceable,” guarantee- 
ing peace to the heart, mind, conscience, soul, and 
spirit, on the unassailable basis of “peace with 





| God, through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we 
| have received the atonement.” 

We solemnly warn the readers of Tux QUIVER 
| against these “children of subtlety and enemies 


| of all righteousness.” Do not be misled by a 


| pompous intellectuality of sentiment or phrase- 


ology. There is nothing new—nothing which has 
not been answered: long ago, and again and again 
; condemned, and left to the inexorable execution of 
| time, which, like the fabled Saturn, devours its 
| own offspring, each fresh form of error dying with 
its respective author, while “the word of God 
| liveth and abideth for ever.” 

When Eli thought of his unworthy sons in 
| charge of the ark, he trembled for its safety; but 
| the type of the Divine presence survived alike the 
| degeneracy of its priests and the hatred of the 
| Philistines. Timid believers are still found appre- 
| hensive of preserving the soundness of religion, 
because of the defections of some of its ministers 
and professors; but “the foundation of God 
standeth sure, having this seal, The Lord 
knoweth them that are his.” Not long was the 
ark in captivity in Philistia, where it proved too 
strong for Dagon, even in its bonds. Madame de 
Staél said, “Error may prevail for a season, but 
_ ages celebrate the triumphs of truth.” 
| It would not be difficult to take up seriatim 
| every false doctrine in religion, and tabulate it 
side by side with the truth which it perverts or 
| misrepresents. Nor would it be any harder task 
‘to trace the origin and the special antagonism 

of each secularist, spiritualist, or transcendental 
theory with the corresponding contradiction in in- 
spired theology; but the profit would be doubtful. 
Better let them alone; they be blind leaders of 
the blind, and if both fall into the ditch together, 
it is because they wilfully close their eyes to the 
light which is come into the world, “loving their 
own darkness rather than light, because their 
deeds are evil.” Sufficient for our side if we 
maintain that the object of every error is to 
neutralise some analogous truth, and leave to our 
adversaries the burthen of proof for the originality, 
independence, or novelty in any given error. 
Truth is what the Spirit of God teacheth; error 
is what man’s wisdom teacheth. Truth is the 
luminous half-moon with its light shining, whence 


| 
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| 
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it fell, upwards towards the skies; error is the 
other half, darkened by its earthly shadow, and 
destined to be swallowed up in the fair satellite’s 
growing light. Were there no lunar orb, there 
would be no phases of obscuration, and where 
no conscious truth is, there are no conscious 
errors. 

Heresies have mu!tiplied in the Church, because 
she was the depositary of sound doctrine: seeing, 
“where the carcase is, there the eagles will be 
gathered together.” 

The series of heresies were the repeated blows 
on the Lord’s stronghold; but “her bow abode in 
strength, and the arms of her hands were made 
strong by the hands of the mighty God of Jacob;” 
though “the archers have sorely grieved her, and 
shot at her, and hated her.” 

Let the truth as it is in Jesus fix itself in your 
hearts by faith, and you will never tire of “the old 
paths,” nor of the old canonised words of “the voice 
behind you, saying, This is the way, walk ye in 


it.” The novelties, the conflictions, the fluctuations | 


of modern thought will present no attraction to 
your satisfied souls; for “no ‘man having tasted 
old wine straightway desireth new: for he saith, 
The old is better.” 

Men become so accustomed to crror as to mis- 
take her for truth, so that when the latter is 
preached, she is denounced as a “new light,” and 
her teachers for “setters up of strange doctrines.” 
There is no greater mercy than the grace which 
inclines our hearts to “buy tite truth, and sell it 
not ;” on the contrary, would rather urge us, like 
the merchant who found the pearl of great price, to 
“sell all that we have, and buy it.” An unbelieving 
Church bought and sold it for thirty pieces of 
silver; but the true disciple, like Paul, “ counts 
all things but loss for the excellency of its know- 
ledge.” Nor be dismayed at the evil perseverance 
of Satan in sowing crop after crop of tares among 
the wheat. Both abide their reaping and ingather- 


ing. “They that sow to the flesh shall of the | 


flesh reap corruption; and they that sow to the 
Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting.” 

In the meantime, even errors pay their involun- 
tary homage to truth, as devils reluctantly confessed 
the presence of the Son of God. They are often 
overruled to the effect of giving greater prominency 
to the very truths on which they take their disin- 
genuous standing. Thus the anti-Trinitarian brings 
out into brighter relief the precious doctrine of the 
Divine unity, like the shadow of the Prince of 
darkness forming a background for the glorious 
light which shone upon the pinnacle of the Temple, 
illuminating the dictum: “Thou shalt worship the 
Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve!” 
Besides, St. Paul describes error as the sieve by 
which the wheat is sifted from the chaff. “There 
must needs be heresies among. you, that they 





which be approved may be made manifest.” 
Hence they become a practical test of “the un- 
feigned faith that is in you.” Do you feel a 
drawing of sympathy towards these ever-recurring 
fresh forms of fallacy, whether in the gross rudi- 
ments of the world” or in “the traditions and com- 
mandments of men?”—as Elisha taxed Gehazi: 
“Went not thine heart after these men, with 
their talents of silver, and changes of raiment?” 
If so, take heed lest the leprosy of their senti- 
ments infect and cling to thee, for “cursed is he 
whose trust is in man, and not in the law of the 
Lord his God.” 

Distrust your Christianity, if you detect it 





leading you in any shape apart from Christ, 
or if you detect yourself hankering after the 
| multitude of successive theories and pretentions 
with the old cry, “Lo, Christ is here:” or * Lo, 
| Christ is there.” “Go ye not after them,” if you 
would be “followers of them who through faith 
and patience inherit the promises.” 

“ Hold fast the form of sound words, which you 
have received.” If there be a danger of satisfying 
' the soul with the words, without the doctrine, 
_ there is a temptation to initiate apostasy from the 
; doctrine, by objecting to the sameness of the words. 

Guard against disrelish of evangelical phraseology; 

it not seldom proceeds to more ungodliness. St. 
Paul insists on orthodox reiterations. “To write 
the same things, to me indeed is not grievous, 
| but for you it is safe:” and St. Peter lays equal 
stress on the important duty “of putting you in 
remembrance of these things, though ye know 
them, and be established in the present truth.” 
Who is the Christian professor who ever felt he 
could do without “ the line upon line, and precept 
upon precept, here a little and therea little?” like 
the feeding of children, little and often, and the 
simplest possible; like the daily repetitions of the 
Lord’s Prayer, of which no devout man ever 
' wearied, or would substitute another form. . 

If you would realise without abatement or in- 
terruption a believing sense of your adoption into 
the heavenly family, of your reconciliation with 
the Father by simple faith in the atoning blood; 
the justifying righteousness, and sanctifying Spirit 
of the Son of God, our one and only Saviour and 
Advocate, then do as he bids you: Take up your 
cross daily and follow him. 

Pattern and patron, priest and victim, God and 
altar, Christ is your all in all! What more do 
you want? To seek more is to deny, or be in- 
sensible, to “the fulness of him who filleth all in 
all.” 

When the next allurement to some religious 
vanity, or superstitious variety, with its too natural 
charm of fictitious novelty, meets your “lust 
of the eye, er your pride of life,” let the plaintive 
echo of the forsaken Saviour fall upon your ears 
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as he sighed to his chosen ones in the days of 
his flesh, “Will ye also go away?” and may 
God’s Holy Spirit touch and tune your hearts to 
adopt Peter’s grateful, loving response: “ Lord, to 
whom shall we go? thou hast the words of 
eternal life.” 

Of every doctrine, precept, and yromise St. 
John’s predicament holds good: “ Beloved, I write 
no new commandment unto you, but an old com- 
mandment which ye had from the beginning.” 


Astronomy has made her discoverics in the 
heavens, geology in the bowels of the earth, navi- 
gation in the seas; but the revelations of theology 
have been in all ages complete as the attributes of 
their Divine Author, and of all things, whether in 
heayen above, cr in the earth beneath, or in the 
| waters under the earth, or in the Church—which 
|is equally his creation with the rest—the chal- 
lenge holds its ground: “Is there anything 
whereof it may be said, This is new?” 








ON RASH JUDGMENT. 


**] said in my haste, A!l men are liars.” 


Oi SIS confession is not the least valuable 

@) portion of Davyid’s religious ex- 

ZF, perience. It exhibits in a startling, 

yi but true light, how prone even the 

- best of men are to indulge. in hasty 

and rash judgments upon the actions and motives 

of their fellow-men; and to such a pitch is this 

sometimes carried, that individual faults and fail- 

ings are imputed to the whole race, and all are 

unjustly brought under condemnation, when only 

a section is in fault. 
between man’s judgment and God’s. 

We propose to devote this short paper to a con- 
sideration of some of the evils of rash judgment 
upon the actions and words of others, and to point 
out some of the evils resulting from this per- 
nicious habit. 

It must be guarded against, because such a 
temper of mind is injurious to our neighbours as 
well as to ourselves. It is injurious to our neigh- 
bours, because it frequently lessens them in the 
estimation of their friends, by concealing their 
good qualities, and exaggerating their bad ones; 


ram | 


and not unfrequently is their good character | 


entirely taken away, or at all events seriously 
damaged, by rash judgment. 

It is injurious to ourselves, because the constant 
inroads of a habit of this kind make fearful havoc 


with an “honest and good heart ;” like acid eat- | 


ing into a metal, be the former never so pure, the 
latter cannot come into contact with it with im- 
punity. The soul is a very delicately-adjusted 
apparatus, and if not carefully guarded, will 
acquire that very habit it so harshly censures in 


others: an utter want of appreciation of the con- , 


sistency and beauty of truth. 

The great evil of rash judgment is, that in 
nine cases out of ten it is false. 
c:usions, who can never have the opportunity of 
knowing the truth. It may be that their feelings 
carry them away, and totally upset the sober 
balance of the mind, to say nothing of the grave 
duty of Christian charity. There is a great 


Such is the great difference | 


People fly at con- ; 


| temptation in many minds of having something 
|new and startling to communicate—something 
| which shall take people by the ears; and, so long 
| as this effect is produced, it is much to be feared 
| that truth is a very secondary consideration. 

| It sometimes happens that everything seems 
,to go wrong, and we are tempted to get out of 
| sorts with everything and everybody. It is with 
| this fretful and discontented spirit upon us that 
we may be tempted to say in our haste that 
“all men are liars.” Can anything be more un- 
| just? Others must suffer for our hasty tempers 
|and expressions; so that in giving vent to the 
sentiment that “all men are liars,” the greatest 
liar among that very large company is the person 
who asserts it. : 

But the sad phase of the case is, that when a 
man brings such a sweeping accusation against 
his fellows, he is apt to consider himself an excep- 
tion to the general rule; and amid the surging 
mass of surrounding falsehood, to regard himself 
as a paragon of truth and goodness.. The Chris- 
tian rule is, of course, the exact reverse to this: 
= Love covereth all sins;” “above all things have 
| fervent charity: for charity shall cover the multi- 
| tude of sins.” 
| Let us look at the same truth in a somewhat 
different light. The Psalmist makes use of the 
expression placed at the head of this paper, by 
way of confession. This is as much as asserting 
his sorrow, first, at using hasty words at all, and 
then the utter untruth of those words. Mature 
thought will prove, beyond the possibility of a 
_ doubt, that, as in the best there are some bad 
qualities, so in the worst there are some good 
ones; for it cannot be that the Almighty image 
is utterly defaced in any man. We know, alas! 
too well, the inroads sin has made and is making 
upon all of us; but Ged forbid that we should go 
so far as to say (in our haste) that any one is 
,utterly and entirely bad. It very frequently 
_ happens that, as high lights have deep shadows, 

so those who seem, at first sight, one tissue of 
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‘All last night she was restless and fretful, 
Father was trying to sleep in his chair.”—p. 171. 
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wickedness, possess good points and qualities, 
which would be worth worlds to their detractors. 
The great mistake people make is this: instead 
of looking for good, they strive to ferret out evil, 
or what they conceive to be such. They have a 
peculiar pleasure in this. Good words and good 


deeds go for nothing, but as soon as their extreme | 
sensitiveness scents out anything not quite up to | 


their. own ideas of propriety, immediately “ they 
stretch forth their mouth unto heaven, and their 
tongue goecth through the world.” It is a habit 
which grows wonderfully fast, and against which 
men and women need to be earnestly and affec- 
tionately cautioned. It behoves them to beware 
of indulging in the seductive and pernicious habit 
of rash judgment, lest by so doing they fall under 
the grave condemnation and sentence of the 
Psalmist: “Thou hast loved unrighteousness 
more than goodness: and to talk of lies move 
than righteousness. Thou hast loved to speak 
all words that may do hurt, O thou false tongue. 
Therefore shall God destroy thee for ever: he 
shall take thee, and pluck thee out of thy dwel- 
ling, and root thee out of the land of the living.” 
We have been considering the general falsehood 
of rash judgment. It remains to point out a duty 
connected with the subject. Suppose our neigh- 


bour has his faults and failings, as will most 


certainly be the case, our duty is to make certain 
allowances for human infirmity; to remember that 
all men’s temptations are different; that the cross 


fault in themselves, is a very large one in their 


| neighbours; and such is the extraordinary extent 
, to which this self-deception is sometimes carried, 
| that it is not an uncommon occurrence to hear 
| people enlarge upon their own virtues and their 
| neighbours’ vices with almost the same breath, 
“The Pharisee stood and prayed thus with him- 
self: God, I thank thee, I am not as other men 
are, extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as 
this publican. I fast twice in the week, I give 
tithes of all I possess.” Reader, do you recog- 
nise the portrait? a great many copies have been 
printed from this negative. 

If, then, we would have our shortcomings over- 
looked, we must do the same with respect to those 
of others. It is only on this condition that we 
ask of God forgiveness, ‘‘ Forgive us our tres- 
| passes, as we forgive them that trespass against 
ius.” Let us ever remember the hold that 
| Christian charity ought to have over us, when 
| tempted to sit in judgment upon the motives, 
| the words, the actions of others. “Charity 
bricsapanien long, and is kind.” What a contrast 
|to that restless and unhealthy state of mind 
| which is never content except in raking up some- 
| thing to the disparagement of another! 
| It generally happens, however, that sconer or 

later the tide turns; and then it is curious to watch 
how sueh people take the altered state of things. 
| Those who are so industrious about the affairs of 
others, are, as a rule, wonderfully thin-skinned 





to be taken up and carried daily is not the same to when anything touches them; one of two curious 
all. Jor instance, how common is it to hear the | phenomena usually happens: they either consider 
liar condemning the sin of drunkenness; the scan- | themselves the most ill-used people upon the face 
dalmonger, “whose tongue cutteth like a sharp | of the earth, or else fly into a violent passion, and 
razor,” holding up her hands in pious horror | say in their haste that “all men are liars.” 

at the enormities of the gambler and the thief; | But, let us ask, what is our duty in this matter? 
the habitual neglecter of the worship of God | Reason, experience, and Scripture all alike tell us 
in his temple, declaiming against formalism and | that it is our business not to judge our neighbour, 
deceit, and exalting what he is pleased to term | but ourselves. The wise, the safe course, is to 
spiritual religion. But who ever heard the en- | transfer hard and harsh judgment from our neigh- 
vious condemning “ envy, hatred, malice, and all | bours to ourselves. It matters not how many 
uncharitableness?” the impure, in righteous indig- | faults and wrongs we see around us, if we will 
nation against “fornication and all other deadly | but “inquire within” we shall find them in still 
sin?” the proud, hard upon selfishness, unbelief,| greater abundance. Till we are faultless and per- 
ostentation, ambition, vanity and self-conceit ? or , fect—which will never be on this side the grave 
the angry, upon violent language, spite, cruelty, |—let us suspend our judgment upon others, and 
or vindictiveness? As a rule, raen and women | turn our astention to a quarter where our vigilance 
are very easy with their own sins, and very hard | is much more needed, and where it will not be 
upon those of others. What seems a very small | labour in vain, or worse than in vain. R. C. N. 








“THREE-PAIR-BACK.” 


\s HREE-PATR-BACK little Allie is lying, 
Til on her bed through the sunshiny day ; 
Hush ye, good people, our beauty is dying, 
Dying this middle of May! 


Up and down children pass with unceasing 
Patter and clatter of feet on the stairs; 

Never are still, and her fever’s increasing, 
Allie’s,—and nobody cares! 
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Would we had never come to this city, 
Leaving our cottage and neighbours the best ; 


Here neither man, maid, nor child knoweth pity, | 


Here there’s none feels for the rest. 


One close room for us, waking or sleeping, 
High as the nests in the rookery farm ; 

Wages are good, but the rents are in keeping— 
Little to bless, and much harm. 


Here all steams of the cooking and washing, 
Dusts, and the smells of the cleaning ascend; | 

Hither loud echoes of doors that go clashing— 
Clashing with never an end. 


One small fuchsia we brought of our flowers, 
With it a bullfinch we caught in the lane; 

These two, and this delicate darling of ours : 
These, and not one will remain. 


* All last night she was restless and fretful, 
Father was trying to sleep in his chair ; 


} e . . ’ 

Trying in vain, for he’s never forgetful 
Share of our sorrow to bear. 
| 


Early to work, nor back till day closes, 
Far must he speed, and toil hard for the bread ; 
Night’s bit of ease, too, must snatch as he dozes, 
Watching in turn by the bed. 


Ah, dear me! a sick life at best of it, 

This that we trail from the day to the morn ; 
Once like a joy, till sorrowful test of it 

Showed all its ways were forlorn. 


Doctor says plain, she will not recover; 
Poor little heart that is beating so fast! 
Soon, very soon, will her struggles be over ; 

Seon will her troubles be past ! 


Sweet, pretty bird, here caged in this prison, 
Mother nor father could wish thee to stay! 
Only we weep that our own wings uprisen 
Bear us not with thee away. 
W. Joseru Smita. 








PEGGY OGLIVIE 
CHAPTER XXV. 
BOUND. 
mOU You are 


are working too hard. 


2: | looking pale. Come out into the wood | 


“| a little way with me.” 
It was David Haldane who spoke, | 
: 2288) and, as he spoke, he looked tenderly at | 
the fair face of Miss Oglivie, just then bent over a 
heap of drawings. His look had in it that intensity 
which always carries with it a touch of pain. But 


she did not see the look. She would have met many | 
such if she had been in the habit of watching his | 


face, as women watch the faces of those they Jove. 
But she heard and heeded the words, with their tone 
of half entreaty, half command. He had earned the 
right to assume such a tone—the right of a friend 
whom she had learned to trust and rely on with im- 
plicit confidence. So she looked up as he left off, and 
said, with a little sigh— 

* Well, I will finish these beside grandfather this 
afternoon. I have done a good deal, with your help, 
this morning.” 

He had managed to give her a great deal of help 
during the past months—a little more, perhaps, than 
was absolutely necessary, in order to turn her exquisite 

‘hatural taste into the tamer channel of designing. 

She rose and put away the heap of drawings 


before her, and went to get bonnet and plaid and go | 


out into the sunshine. 

“Tam losing all my healthy outdoor habits,” she 
said, as she came back equipped for a walk; “but 
I sometimes get so restless with sitting still, espe- 
cially when I am just finishing something which I 
want particularly to finish, that I run out into the 
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| garden, let the snow be ever so deep. Jean is more 
| than ever convinced that I have ‘a bee in my 
bonnet ;? though, ever since you sent me that first 
five pounds, she has been much more tolerant toward 
my eccentricities.” 
| It should have been spring, but it was winter still. 
| The March winds, instead of breathing over violets, 
blew on drifts of feathery snow. But now, for the 
| first time, the sun shone out with something more 
than a mere wintry gleam, and promised soon to 
efface that fairy world—so lovely, and white, and 
cold—and replace the honest brown earth with its 
sprinkling of spring flowers. Everything was 
flowered now with the heautiful snow-blooms. They 
had fallen freshly in the night. The snow was not 
deep, as it had been in the early part of the season, 
but it lay all about Delaube quite trackless and 
untrodden. The wind had been blowing in the 
direction taken by Peggy and her companion, so 
that each tree fronting them was sheeted in white 
from head to foot, while on the other side the dark 
trunk was left bare. The high light and the deep 
shadow threw the whole picture into exquisite relief. 

“T am glad you brought me ont before all this 
melted away,” said Peggy, the colour rising in her 
cheeks, and the weight lifting from her spirits, as 
they moved on through the fairy scene. ‘ What is 
it like?” she went on. “I am seeing a hundred 
resemblances in the fantastic shapes of the bushes 
and trees. This—(pointing to an old thorn, which 
in summer was nearly as thickly clad with blossom)— 
is like an immense piece of coral.” 

“It is like a huge bride’s cake,” her companion 
| answered, with a smile for his own more homely 
‘illustration. ‘I mean the hill; look at that coating 
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of white over the brown bank, crowned with its white 
trees for ornaments.” 

She laughed, and they went on, chatting almost 
gaily as they went. There is something to the 
healthy and hardy very exhilarating in being out in 
the snow. The dazzling purity of everything, the 
fresh, cold, sparkling quality of the air, from which 
every particle of earthy matter has been swept, 
refresh the spirit as well as the body, and give it 
power to cast off enervating influences. As they 
walked on, Peggy began to glow with pleasure. For 
the first time these many months, she felt a return 
of the old joyousness which had made her feet 
trip so lightly and her voice ring so blithely through 
the woods as she roamed with her boy companions. 
It was the triumph of youth and health over every 
heart-sickening, depressing influence. Quite uncon- 
sciously she had shut back the tide of thought and 
feeling that rose within, and opened her heart to the 
happy influx of natural beauty and delight, these 
great healers of the spirit. 

In this mood she failed to perceive the silence 
which had fallen upon her companion. They were 
quite old friends now, with no need to make talk, and 
David Haldane had never assumed the character of 
lover. Instinctively he had felt that any nearer ap- 
proach to her would but frighten her away. At first 
he had said to himself, in the words of the gallant, 
proud old ditty— 

“ He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his desert is small, 


Who will not put it to the touch, 
To win or lose it all.” 


But he had already won what was far too sweet to 
risk the loss of carelessly—her confiding, child-like 
trust. He must risk this gentle friendship, this 
pure, womanly regard, the first influence of the kind 
that had ever sweetened his life, in order to win 
her love. And he felt that he might easily lose it 
all by putting it to the test; and he did fear his 
fate. In the grave trouble and anxiety of these 
months he could not have tried to win her heart, 
and in contact with her sweet, unselfish nature his 
own love had gained unselfishness—a rarer quality in 
love than at first sight may appear. The desire to 
win was overruled by the desire to bless and benefit 
the beloved object. 

And it was this feeling that now urged David 
Haldane forward to meet his fate. He knew, 
although as yet she did not, that Gilbert Oglivie 
was slowly but surely sinking into the grave. The 
friendly doctor had told him this, with sundry la- 
mentations as to the desolate condition of Oglivie’s 
granddaughter, and marvellings as to what was to 
become of her when he died. David Haldane knew 
very well what would have become of her, if the 
ordering of her fate had been in his hands. She 
would have stayed just where she was, in the dear 
old house on the hill, where a new day of gladness 
should have dawned for her in the sunshine of his 
protecting love. She never seemed to think of the 
future that awaited her; but he knew it was a 





cheerless, friendless one, which he had faith enough 


to feel that he might brighten. If a brighter had 
offered to her willing acceptance, it had come to this 
with him—his love had so purified itself from selfish- 
28s, he would have stood aside and prayed that her 
gain might be as great as his loss would be. 

She had not noticed his silence, but he was not 
slow to notice hers. They had entered a part of the 
little wood which had been sheltered from the wind, 
and where the snow had fallen without drifting. 
Straight from the smooth, white floor rose the dark 
columns of the fir-trees in the form of an aisle, closed 
towards the west by a grand pointed arch, framing 
the pale blue sky in what now looked like fretted 
marble—the boughs. of the snow-laden trees. Her 
silence was so sudden that her companion looked 
down at her in something like alarm, and asked if 
she felt ill, which, indeed, she looked, for the glow 
had faded from her face, and in its paleness her eyes 
looked almost sunken. The confinement was telling 
upon her, he thought. 

“No, I am not ill,” she answered, absently, and 
with a strong shiver; “but I will go home now. It 
is so cold, so deathlike here! Look at that mound 
under the tree! it is like a coffin under a white pall. 
It used to be my favourite seat.” 

“You are indeed ill,” he said, anxiously. “Your 
life is too heavy, too sad for you.” 

* “Tt is sadder than you think,” she answered. 

He offered her his arm, and she took it gladly, for 
her limbs were trembling. She felt his arm tremble 
too. But a great desire had come upon her to tell 
him all her sadness, and she looked up into the face 
which was bent above her. Then she encountered 
that look which there was no mistaking. 

There was no manner of use in gentle approaches 
now. He saw that she had read his face. She was 
conscious of his knowledge that she had done so. 
It was time for him to speak. They stood still, and 
he spoke out hurriedly. 

“TI would give my life to make you happy; is it 
possible for us to be more than friends?” 

She would fain have stopped the utterance; as it 
was, she could only murmur, “Oh, Mr. Haldane! I 
am so sorry! It cannot be.” 

She had quitted his arm, and he turned away his 
face to hide the pain that was contracting it; but, 
as he stood there, quite motionless, she laid her hand 
upon his sleeve with a look that was half-pitying, 
half-beseeching. 

“Forgive me if I have been in any way to blame 
for this.” 

“ You to blame!” he exclaimed, turning quickly. 
“No; it is no fault of yours. I have startled you by 
my suddenness ; but why cannot it be? I will wait; 
I will work; only I will never change. As I want 
you now, I shall want you always. Say only that it 
is possible. You are free ?”’ 

“No, I am not free; I am bound—bound utterly !” 
and her voice had so sorrowful a sound in it, that he 
almost forgot his own pain in wondering pity for 
hers. 
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“To whom had she given her love, and whe had 


| boughs, the late sunrise and the early sunset shone 


dared to make it a sorrow to her?” he thought, almost | and glowed, and were reflected from the windows 


fiercely. 
and it was all that he could do to restrain himself | 
from clasping her to his heart ; but he forced himself to 
be calm, and to say, calmly, “ Let us still be friends.” 

It is not often that a man seeks for friendship 
where love has keen denied; but in most cases the 
woman is ready to grant it; and the pure-hearted 
girl to whom David Haldane had offered his love 
was grateful for his friendship. So he took her 
passive little hand, and rested it once more on his 
arm, and led her home almost without a word. 

David Haldane was honest with himself, and he 
knew that he had not quite given up hope—knew 
that he would “wait and see;”’ and if hope had to 
be given up, there was work, he told himself grimly, 
work enough to keep a man from—despair. ‘One 
of these boys,” he thought, bitterly, “who might 
have had their choice any time these next ten years, 
has gained the one prize I coveted ;” and he regarded 
the Grants at that moment with a mixture of feel- 
ings in which there was not much of charity. But 
why was she so sad—so almost hopeless? Was there 
hope for him in this? There was something he could 
not explain, turning over in his mind the possibilities 
of the case; he only knew that in all of them there 
was torture for him—the torture of doubt and of 
suspense. ‘She will sacrifice herself in some way 
or other, if she has the opportunity,” was the only 
conclusion he arrived at; and it was a perfectly 
correct one, as regarded Peggy Oglivie. 

As for her, she did not love David Haldane; but 
she thought of him higher things than she had been 
able to think of Captain Oglivie. No obstacle would 
have prevented him (David Haldane) from loving her 
openly and claiming her fearlessly. No penalty that 
could have fallen upon him would have caused him 
to give her a moment’s needless pain. Yet it might 
not be “needless.” It might be for both their sakes 
that she suffered from what seemed very like deser- 
tion on Captain Oglivie’s part, she argued; for she 
was a little sophist, and could always find more 
reasons for everything than could anybody else. One 
thing had happened to her; she had become more 
fully alive to the nature of the promise she had 
made, and to all that it involved. In the light of 
David Haldane’s love, she felt that it had been too 
lightly made; she felt that she had parted with a 
precious thing without knowing its true value; but 
she had no thought of blame for him who had taken 
it at less than its price. “No one ever loved me 
hefore,” she said to herself, and her sweet loving- 
kindness, for it was nothing more, went out to her 


' kinsman more strongly than before. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE INHERITANCE. 


Tue Forest House was far less dismal than in sum- 
mer. When the leaves had fallen the sunshine came 


She had covered her face with her hands, | and the walls. 


There was light in the cheerless 
rooms in those brief winter days, which was shut 
out when summer was in a blaze above the woods. 

There was light in the house, for the bare boughs 
were laden with snow, which had fallen lightly and 
softly in the night. An utter stillness reigned all 
round it; not a print was on the white walks, except 
that left by the little brown birds who pecked about 
the windows where they had been went to find 
crumbs scattered day by day, by one who loved them 
and every living thing. There was something very 
deathlike in the silence and the whiteness, and in 
the breathless stillness of the skeleton trees. 

And within there was whiteness and stillness too. 
In that room into which the morning sun was enter- 
ing, through the close drawn blinds, Janet Oglivie lay 
dead. She had died as she had lived, very gently. 
The doctor was astonished at herdeath. It had 
seemed to him that the disease was hardly active 
enough to kill. It did not occur to him to think that 
many would die of less than it sometimes takes to 
kill them, if they came to care as little about living 
as shedid. People hold on to life by love, and hope, 
and joy, many and many a time when doctors have 
given them over in despair. And when she drew 
near the end, the timidity that had overwhelmed 
her, hiding all that was individual in her, passed 
away, and she began to speak what was in her mind 
to Margery, in a way she had never done before. 
She who had always been led and guided into all 
her habits and opinions, seemed now to take the 
lead. Was she not about to take the lead in the 
greatest and most solemn step of life—that of leaving 
it? She often said strange things to her sister then. 
Strange things to say Margery, thought them, and 
stranger still that she should say them. One day she 
said, “I think we might have been happier, Margery, 
if we had tried ; and I think we ought to have tried.” 

Margery only shook her head. 

“We had no right to shut ourselves up with our 
grief. If we had not done that, happiness might 
have come to us. Weshut it out.” 

« But happiness is not a thing for sinful creatures 
to seek after,’ said her sister, in perfect faith, and 
yet with a sickening heart—a feeling that it might 
be so, and that life might have been a better and 
brighter thing for her too. 

«T don’t mean,” said the dying woman, staggered 
in her assertion, not in her truth, “that we should 
seek for happiness, but we ought not to refuse it. 
We should be ready to take all of it God puts within 
our reach; instead of shutting out the sunshine”— 
it was streaming in upon them—“‘we should let in 
all we can. It’s God’s sunshine, and there’s plenty 
of God's happiness in the world to warm and light 
us, even when our hearts are heavy with the sorrows 
he has sent us. We might even goa bit out o’ our 
way to catch some o’t,” she added, with a smile, “as 
I’ve gone round by the village to see the bairnies 





streaming in. Through the lovely tracery of forest 








play. No out o’ the way o’ duty. I dinna mean 
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that, Margery: you know I dinna mean that; but | so feebly in the poor child’s breast. As he grew 


it may be in the way o’ more.” 

She said many things in the same strain, for her 
loving nature was asserting itself in a deeper faith in 
the love of God. And this deeper experience was 
leading her to expect tenderer treatment from him 
than she had been allowed to hope for, tenderer 
treatment for herself and for all. And when she felt 
that the expectation purified more than all the fears 
of torment, and made earthly things heavenly and 
human things divine, she could not and would not 
let it go. And so love made her bold. 

“Margery,” she said, when it was very near the 
end, “I would like to shake hands with Gilbert 
Oglivie; but he’s on his deathbed, and I’m on 
mine. Will you go and see him, and tell him my 
wish? And there’s that bit lassie o’ Louis’s—she’ll 
be sore forsaken when Gilbert’s gone. I wish you 
would look after her.” 

And now that she—Janet Oglivie herself—was 
gone, and missed out of that mournful house, as few 
of the brightest and the best are missed, her words 
had a weight they had never had in her lifetime, and 
her sister set about fulfilling them to the letter. 

In the course of carrying out her purpose, she 
made inquiry of the doctor as to the condition of her 
kinsman. It surprised him nota little, for the utter 
estrangement of the families was a thing of such 
long standing that it had almost ceased from 
memory. But it proved an inlet through which he 
poured the praises of Gilbert Oglivie’s grandchild ; 
and he was not checked in his enthusiasm when he 
told the story of her devotion. 

“She saved his life, and nothing less, that night,” 
he said, winding up. “A man might be content to 
be ill who has a nurse like her !—a treasure, I assure 
you—a perfect treasure !” 

Not only had the doctor received no check, but 
his story had been listened to with greedy ears. 
Margery Oglivie was coveting the treasure with all 
her heart. But it was not for herself that she did 
so, though she confessed that she was sorely shaken 
by her sister’s death. 

Shaken indeed she was, both in mind and body. 
She and her sister had been so closely united, that 
the severance seemed to cost Margery half of her 
life. The roots of their lives were so entwined, that 
when the one fell the other seemed to totter. Mar- 
gery began to feel that she too might die; and then 
what was to become of him, whom they had hitherto 
sheltered from every ill that could reach his blighted 
existence? The contingency was one which had 
never presented itself to her mind—which could 
hardly have presented itself to any one’s. Year by 
year, from his infancy upwards, it had been expected 
that Alexander Oglivie would die. It had been con- 
sidered impossible that he should live. The sisters 
had even spoken ef, and laid plans for, the time when 
their sad task should have ended, while they hus- 
banded every spark of the vital flame that flickered 
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towards manhood. he had gained in strength; but 
his hold on life had never been such as to make it 
in the least likely that he would strvive the two 
vigorous women who nursed and tended him. 

But now it seemed otherwise to the survivor of the 
two. He might outlive them both—the idiot heir; 
and the inheritance, which passed to the sisters on 
his death, to be disposed of at their will and pleasure, 
must go to the nearest kin. For so long as he lived 
it was his, and no one could dispose of it for him, and 
his great calamity had rendered him unable to dis- 
pose of it for himself. 

In the case of his surviving his sisters, he being 
incompetent to will it otherwise, all that he possessed 
—and he had been rapidly enriching during his long 
minority—would pass to Gilbert Oglivie. 

Louis Oglivie was believed to be dead, because years 
had elapsed since any one had heard of him; and he 
had been in the habit of allowing himself to be heard 
of, from time to time, when he was in straits for 
money. Unknown to his father, he had even appealed 
to the generosity of the sisters, and had not appealed 
in vain. 

Failing her father, the inheritance would descend 
to Peggy Oglivie, provided that she could prove her- 
self Louis Oglivie’s daughter, of which Margery had 
had her doubts. 

The sisters had agreed together as to the disposal 
of the property when it came into their hands, as 
they had every reason to think it would come. They 
had agreed that it should go to the only other Oglivie 
extant, as far as they knew—to him who would bear 
the title in the event of the extinction of Gilbert's 
line. Therefore they had been glad to welcome 
Captain Oglivie, and to find him such as he was. 
Margery had her doubts as to the qualities of the 
young man’s heart; but then, she might be mistaken. 
Desertion, profligacy, cruelty, ran in the Oglivie 
blood. She forgot she was an Oglivie herself; but 
he might be an exception to the rule. ‘This dis- 
posal was rendered null and void if, as Margery 
now feared, the property never came to her at all. 

So much thought she gave to Alexander Oglivie’s 
inheritance ; but it was far more of himself she pon- 
dered, as the possibility of his surviving came home 
to her. Who would befriend the helpless idiot when 
she was gone? All his riches would not avail to 
purchase for him more than the cold services of 
careless strangers. They to whom his accumulated 
wealth would go could hardly be expected to care 
for him, for they were strangers too. And by whose 
will had they been estranged? As she thought of 
this she felt humbled. She felt ready to go to 
Gilbert Oglivie and entreat his favour, ready to pro- 
pitiate this girl, who was said to be so gentle and so 
good—who might be the heiress after all, and who 
might befriend her helpless kinsman, and keep back 
the curse from following the inheritance. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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THE CELANDINE 


AM so fond of these lovely wild flowers!” 
exclaimed Emily, as her cousin Charles 
handed her a bunch of primroses. 

“T do not care much for flowers,” he 
answered. “It is good fun to gather them, 


: 


particularly when they grow in difficult | 


places. I had to climb a high bank, and 


hold on by a branch, to reach these large primroses for | 


you. If you wish to hear interesting stories about wild 


flowers, you ought to ask my sister Mary to take | 


you to walk with her; she knows a great deal about 
plants, and tells it so pleasantly, that I like to listen. 
Aunt Ellen says we ought to learn botany. She has 
a large book full of dreadfully long names, which, 
Iam sure, no one could be expected to pronounce, 
much less remember.” 

“Indeed, Charles, I do not think I could love 
flowers better, if I knew ever so much about 
botany.” 

“Here comes Mary,’ exclaimed Charles; 
both children ran towards that young lady, 
was advancing to meet them. 

“Cousin Mary,” said little Emily, “ Charles 
you know such nice interesting stories about 
flowers 


says 


gathered; but they are so common; I dare say’you 
will not be able to tell us anything very wonderful | 


about them.” 
“Do you know all their names, Emily, common as 
they are ?” 


“Oh! yes, of course, I do,” replied the little girl. 


“Every one knows primroses, and violets, and starry 
buttercups. 
they are too bright ; they spoil my other flowers, and 
make them look pale and faded.” 

“That flower you call starry buttercup, Emily, is 
the celandine.” 

“What a pretty-sounding name, Mary 

“Tf Charles had not such an objection to long 
words, I should tell you its botanical name; but I do 
not expect either of you would remember it, and 
celandine is quite enough for you at present.” 


1? 


“Oh, Mary! please do not tell us to what class it | 
belongs, and all that kind of thing,” said Charles; | 
“it would put me in mind of Aunt Ellen, and her | 


tiresome book.” 


“Well, children, I will not, although this golden 
star of spring is a great favourite of mine, for many | 
reasons ; and I am afraid you will think I have bad | 


taste, Emily, when I tell you I prefer it to your pale 
primroses and violets.” 

“Tsit possible, Mary! Why do youlike it so much? 

“T should have to tell you a long story to explain 
that. When I was a little girl——” 

“Oh, Mary! goon; I do so like to hear you begin 
in that: way.” 

“ Well, when I was a little girl, I lost my way in 
that wood which you see to the right.” 

“ And how did that happen ?” 


999 | 


and | 
who | 


wild | 
Look at this beautiful bunch we have | 


I do not much like the buttercups— | 


| becoming each moment more dense. 


| thoroughly wet. 


| J will tell you. My father and mother were 
| obliged to leave home early one morning, to visit a 
| friend who was ill. During their absence, some com- 
| panions of mine came to see me, and persuaded me 
| to walk part of the way home with them, saying I 
could easily find my way back by a path through 
the wood, which would shorten the distance con- 
siderably. I consented, although I was fully aware 
|my parents would not have permitted me to walk 
so far alone. It was a very strong temptation to 
me, for I dearly loved to play with my friends. So 
| I yielded at once—for I was very wilful, and easily 
|led to do wrong. The morning passed agreeably. 
I ran about with my friends until we were tired; 
| and, after we had refreshed ourselves, I fulfilled my 
| promise, and walked part of the way towards their 
|home. We loitered along—sometimes chasing the 
butterflies ; again stooping to gather wild flowers; or 
| sitting on some bank to talk—while hour after hour 
flew rapidly past. At length we came to the turn in 
the path which led towards the wood, and I proposed 
| returning home, as I feared my parents might have 
_ already arrived. I begged of some of my companions 
to accompany me for a short distance; but, while I 
was speaking, a dark cloud appeared in the sky, 
and, fearing a shower, they advised me to hasten 
home; and we parted. I made all possible speed 
to gain the corner of the wood, from which I knew 
the path opened. Even in my haste I observed 
that the banks—so gay a little while before with 
the blossoms of the celandine—were now dark and 
sombre. The golden flowers were closed, and all 
things around partook of the gloom of the sky. 
There was no sunshine now, and the clouds were 
A feeling of 


terror took possession of my mind. I had never 


| been alone before under such circumstances, and 
| most heartily I wished myself safe at home. 


Ina 
few moments large drops of rain began to descend. 
I hastened onward, in the hope of finding shelter; 
but before I could reach any place of refuge I was 
Upon entering the wood, I was 
startled by the extreme darkness. Even on bright 
days, few rays of light can penetrate the branches 
of the trees, so thickly interwoven overhead; and 
| the dim obscurity which reigns around never fails to 
impress me with a feeling of solemn awe.” 

“Oh, yes, Mary, I have often felt just as you 
describe, when passing through that wood,” inter- 
rupted Charles; “I do not know what came over me, 
but I could not laugh or talk as usual.” 

“Then, Charles, you can understand what I felt, 
when the sky was covered with threatening clouds, 
| and all Nature dark and gloomy. My only comfort 

was, that I had but a small corner of the wood to 
cross, when I hoped to regain the open fields. Iran 

onward for a long way, expecting each moment to 
| find the opening I sought, and emerge again into the 
light ef day. I redoubled my efforts, but all in vain ; 
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darker and darker became the gloom around. Over- 
powered by fear and fatigue, I stood still and gazed 
around, hoping to find some clue to guide me through 
the labyrinth in which I was enclosed. At this mo- 
ment a brilliant light illuminated the wood. It was 
a vivid flash of lightning, and was immediately suc- 
ceeded by a loud peal of thunder. I threw myself on 
the ground in an agony of terror. No words can 
describe my sensations; alone, lcst in the dark wood, 
in the midst of so fearful a storm. Another and 
another flash folléwed; and louder and louder crashed 
the thunder overhead. I tried to pray, but could not. 

“I lay on the ground crying bitterly, until the 
flashes of lightning ceased, and the roll of thunder 
became more distant. Then I rose, feeling that I must 
make some effort to find niy way.home. I tried to 
retrace my steps, in order to discover the well-known 
path through the wood; but without success. Several 
times I sat. down to rest, and consider my position, 
and rose each time with fresh hope to continue the 
search. But, after many disappointments, I began to 
fear I must remain where I was all night, and per- 
haps perish with coldand hunger. _Again I rose in a 
kind of desperation, and determined to go straight 
forward in the path I had chosen, feeling sure that if 
I was able steadily to persevere I must in time reach 
some opening. Often I was obliged to rest, and 
many times my feelings fluctuated between: hope 
and despair; until, with joy inexpressible, I beheld the 
light gleaming through the stems of the trees; and 
knew I must be approaching tlie border of the wood. 
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I hurrie“ on, as well as my fatigue would permit, 
and soon approached the green bank which bordered 
tke wood on that side. As I drew near, I perceived 
a profusion of the celandine blossoms ; their petals . 
expanded in the light of the evenizg sun, as if the 
bank were studded with golden stars: a hopeful 
sight for me, in my forlorn condition. As I stood 
gazing, I heard distinctly a voice pronounce tity 
name. I climbed the bank; the sun was again 
shining brightly; all the angry clouds: had passed 
away, and there stood my father; for it was he who 
had called me. My heart was filled with joy at the 
sight, yet I felt weak and ill;;I shivered from cold 
and excitement, and was ready to sink. My kind 
father did not ask me where I had been, or why I had 
acted in so disobedient a manner; he did not utter 
one reproach, but folded me in his arms, saying, ‘ My 
poor child! Thank Gcd, I have found you! How 
weary you must be! Come, I will carry you home.’ . 

“IT was very ill for a long time after this adventure, 
and it was during this illness that I began’to think 
how I had been, all my previous life,wandering away 
from my God and my heavenly home, going astray 
like a lost sheep. 

«And now, children, you will understand why I love 
the celandine well enough’to prefer it even to your 
primroses and violets ; not only is’ it connected with 
that first gleam Jof light’ which broke upon: me in 
that hour of childish sorrow, but, like the-star that 
guided the wise-men to Bethlehem, it appears to rest 
over the place where I first saw my Saviour.” 
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